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| But Truth is always twins; for 
every truth 1s accompanied by its 
facsimile error—which is the ap- 
plication of that truth by literal- 
minded people. 
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CO-OPERATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS WITH 
PUBLIC OFFICIALS IN THE ENFORCEMENT OF LAW' 


FRANK J. BRUNO 
General Secretary, Minneapolis Family Welfare Association 


EGAL resource and legal redress are 
common tools in social case work. 
Social workers have built up a 

method of using available legal resources 
and of creating new ones to a degree which 
would warrant a more careful study than 
there has been time to give in this paper. 

For purposes of analysis the relationship 
between social workers and law enforcement 
may be treated under the following heads: 

(a) The creation of new laws or the re- 
vision of existing ones; (b) the enforcement 
of laws; (c) the influence of social workers 
on administrative law and judicial proce- 
dure; (d) the interest of social workers in 
personnel; (e) methods and resources avail- 
able to social workers in the matter of these 
aspects of law enforcement. 

(a) The creation of new laws, or revision 
of present ones, is the simplest, and it is in 
this field that social workers have been most 
effective. In spite of the fact that every 
legislature introduces five to ten times as 
many bills as it passes and those in which 
social workers are ‘interested form a just 
proportion, there is no other field in which 
a similar amount of effort directed with 


‘Given at the National Conference of Social Workg 
group meeting on the Home, May 21, 1923. 


equal skill and persistence will produce re- 
sults more promptly and apparently more 
effectively. 

It would be impracticable to list the laws 
which social case workers have promoted 
but the following are typical: the law 
sponsored by the Russell Sage Foundation 
in the matter of small loans; the law creating 
a sanatorium commission for a state; and 
the various marriage laws which have been 
formulated. In Minnesota we have been 
working on the subject of marriage laws for 
the last ten years. One was included in the 
report of the Child Welfare Commission but 
was withdrawn because of opposition which 
threatened to endanger the whole project. 
There may be a revision of an existing mar- 
riage law but in view of the chaos existing in 
this field in most of the states at present the 
creation of a comprehensive marriage law 
really belongs to the category of new laws. 
The marriage law on which we have been 
working, for instance, contained the follow- 
ing new provisions: abolition of common 
law marriage; the creation of an interval of 
five days between taking out the license and 
celebration of marriage; the necessity of 
both parties applying in person for the 
marriage license; the necessity of the mar- 
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riage taking place in the locality where the 
license is issued; the prohibition of marriage 
of those adjudged feebleminded or insane; 
and raising the age for girls from the present 
provision which the attorney general said 
might be as low as twelve to sixteen. In the 
preparation of this law, Mr. Hodson, who 
has done most of the work on it, had to rely 
exclusively upon the experience of case 
workers here and elsewhere. 

The child welfare laws passed by the 
Minnesota legislature in the winter of 1917 
are largely the revision or extension of exis- 
ting laws, such as the street trades bill which 
was included in the report of the Child Wel- 
fare Commission in 1916 but withdrawn be- 
cause of the opposition of the newspapers. 
The old law treated street trades as a phase 
of child neglect. Before action could be 
taken it would have to be shown that a child 
was neglected by reason of his street occupa- 
tion. The new law is an example of the pre- 
ventive justice of which Dean Pound spoke’. 
It established the minimum age at twelve 
and required that a badge be given to all 
children under sixteen who work in certain 
parts of the city; the right to work is granted 
only after inquiry by the school authorities, 
and the enforcement of the law is in their 
hands. These four changes have worked a 
revolution in the whole subject of street 
trades. The information which led to these 
changes was gathered by social workers. In 
1920 the Children’s Protective Society of 
Minneapolis and the School Attendance 
Department studied the subject anew and 
then drew up a law which they wished to 
introduce into the City Council. This law 
was the basis of the state law which was 
finally passed in 1921. 


Any law which in its administration runs _ 


counter to the interests of a number of 
people is in danger of being repealed in any 
session of the legislature. This is true of all 
laws involving the expenditure of consider- 
able money and I suppose also of laws which 
give authority to any public body to under- 
take social case work. Accordingly one task 


‘At the general session on Law and Government, 
May 19, 1923. 
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of social workers as a group is to prevent the 
repeal or impairment of laws already on the 
statute books. 

There are three illustrations of this in the 
last two sessions of the legislature. The 
local county commissioners tried to have the 
County Sanatorium Commission abolished 
and its responsibility placed in their own 
hands. The Sanatorium Commission had 
been in existence for about ten years as a 
part of the State Tuberculosis Commission 
plan, by which each county or group of 
counties appoints local commissions to work 
out locally the plans for the administration 
of sanatoria. Under such a program the 
provision for county sanatoria had developed 
in a healthy and vigorous manner. The 
Hennepin County Tuberculosis Commission 
was spending about $1,500,000 in the en- 
largement of its sanatorium. It was too 
much of a temptation for the local county 
commissioners; and a new member, a 
contractor, introduced a bill transferring 
the task to the County Board. This bill 
was killed by organizing popular protest. 

Of another sort is our experience with the 
Children’s Bureau and the County Child 
Welfare Boards. The State Children’s 
Bureau is the supervising agency for child 
welfare case work by County Boards. The 
Children’s Bureau and some of the Child 
Welfare Boards have been courageous and 
fearless in their enforcement of laws such as 
those which place financial responsibility on 
the father of an illegitimate child until the 
child has reached the age of sixteen. By a 
vigorous and wholesome exercise of its power 
it has broken down the ordinary defenses of 
those who have exploited childhood with 
impunity. Each session of the legislature 
has seen efforts to limit the power of the 
local Boards or of the Children’s Bureau. 
In this legislature preparations were made 
to introduce two bills, one to abolish the 
Child Welfare Boards in the counties, the 
other to reduce the appropriation for the 
State Children’s Bureau. Fortunately the 
work of the Boards and of the Bureau had 
been so well done that, when it was rumored 
that a certain senator planned to introduce 
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‘such bills, it was possible to secure from 


many counties in the state a storm of pro- 
test which literally chased the project to 
cover and kept the proposer apologizing for 
the rest of the session. 

Still a third type is the effort to make 
political capital out of administrative boards. 
Our State Board of Control, of which the 
Children’s Bureau is a department, was 
organized twenty-one years ago at the close 
of Hastings Hart’s brilliant administration 
of the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions. It was supposed that the provision 
which created the State Board of Control 
forever prevented its contamination by 
political influences. At the session of the 
legislature in 1921 a bill was introduced 
enlarging the Board from three to four and 
placing upon it, as a fifth and ex-officio 
member, the governor of the state. Up to 
that time the Board had been composed of 
men who had given all their time to its work. 
They were appointed by the governor for 
terms of six years in series, one dropping out 
every two years. The Board had attracted 
to itself the services of some men of unusual 
ability who had usually served two and 
occasionally three terms. It had made a 
creditable record in its administration. It 
was evident at once that the passage of a 
law of this sort would throw the whole 
administration of the state institutions into 
politics. The bill was backed by the strong 
political organization then in control and it 
was only the tradition of unpartisan adminis- 
tration of the State Board and the example 
of partisan politics in other states which 
finally defeated the vicious element in the 
bill but it was impossible to prevent the 
enlargement of the Board to five members. 
The absurdity of a five member Board with 
executive responsibility was so obvious that 
the present legislature reduced the number 
to three without opposition. 

I have yet to find anyone who can tell me 
about any bill which social workers have 
agreed to get repealed. This does not mean 
that there are no bad bills on our statute 
books or that bad bills are not frequently 
passed. A bill passed in the legislature of 


1921 granting to school boards authority to 
give relief to children when such relief is 
necessary to keep them in school has nothing 
to commend it, but no effort towards its 
repeal has been made. It may be that it is 
more difficult to secure united action on 
negative matters but I think it is more 
likely that our effort has been directed toward 
saving what is good in bills or changing bills 
in such a way that they may become bene- 
ficial instead of injurious rather than toward 
repealing them. 

(b) In the school attendance law we have 
an excellent illustration of co-operation be- 
tween social workers and public authorities 
in the enforcement of laws whose execution 
rests with an administrative body. The 
school attendance law of Minnesota requires 
a child to remain in school until sixteen, with 
the exception that after the age of fourteen 
he may leave school if he has graduated from 
the eighth grade and has been given a work 
permit by the attendance department. It 
has been the policy of the attendance depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis public schools, 
ever since Mr. Holbrook revolutionized the 
concept of the function of an attendance 
officer, to refuse permits just as far as possi- 
ble and to insist upon the attendance at 
school of every child unless excused because 
of illness. In such a project the co-operation 
of every social agency is essential. The pres- 
ent attendance officer told me that of the 
ten thousand children in Minneapolis be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen, seven 
to eight thousand are in the high schools and 
eligible for work permits, and this past 
winter only two hundred and eighty have 
been given work permits. The only chil- 
dren whose attendance in school is not 
assured are those in families which have 
recently come to Minneapolis and these are 
soon discovered by some social agency, 
immediately reported to the attendance 
department, placed on the census of school 
children, and attendance enforced. 

This program has seized the imagination 
of the social workers and it is one of their 
primary objects that the children in families 
under care must attend school regularly up 
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to the sixteenth year. This has, of course, 
necessitated the establishment of some 
scholarships and additional relief in a few 
instances, but the total amount has not been 
great. 

The enforcement of the street trades act 
is another illustration. When that act was 
about to be put into operation in this city 
the attendance department secured from 
each of the family agencies the assurance 
that, if the attendance department believed a 
family needed assistance because its child was 
taken off the streets, such assistance would 
be given. This agreement of course included 
the understanding that the family agencies 
had the right to make an independent in- 
vestigation. There has been little call for 
this service but the agreement has helped 
the attendance department in getting the 
younger children off the down town streets. 

With regard to the administration of laws 
whose execution depends upon court action 
our experience has been more varied and 
less satisfactory. Probably social workers 
make the mistake of thjnking that the pass- 
age of a law defining a crime, providing for 
its enforcement and for penalties, automatic- 
ally takes care of its execution. Bankers 
have their methods of assisting the public 
officials. Bonding companies trace the 
absconding bank teller and actively assist 
the public officials to apprehend and convict 
him. We must learn that in the adminstra- 
tion of laws in which we are interested the 
same obligation rests upon us. There is an 
additional difficulty, however, in the en- 
forcement of laws in which we are interested, 
which is not inherent in other phases of 
law enforcement. We are interested that a 
husband shall support his wife and children 
but the enforcement of positive responsi- 
bility is not an ordinary function of courts 
and court officials. It is more difficult to 
prove crimes of omission than of commission. 
The conscience of the public and the keen- 
ness of the public officials are not so much 
aroused by a man who fails to meet his 
family obligations as by a man who com- 
mits burglary. It is a challenge to social 


workers to create a public opinion which 
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shall recognize the seriousness of such lapses 
in social obligations. 

There is another difficulty in the enforce- 
ment of laws relating to domestic obliga- 
tions: the action is usually taken by one 
member of the family against another 
member of the family. Families are built 
upon affectional relationships and no matter 
how cruelly violated those affections may 
be, there is always at least the memory of 
them to inhibit vigorous prosecution. This 
inclines the public official to regard the 
prosecution of domestic complaints as waste 
of time on his part, particularly in the pres- 
sure of more work than he can do. 

Extradition of wife deserters is the field 
in which we have probably made the most 
progress. At first it was almost impossible 
to secure the co-operation of the sheriff or 
of the county attorney. At one time, 
when a man was discovered by our represen- 
tative in a city over a thousand miles distant, 
the sheriff claimed that he had not the 
money to send an officer to bring the man 
back; we offered to furnish the necessary 
money. This brought prompt action and 
while we have had to repeat that bluff at 
least twice it has worked on each occasion. 
We have even worked out a practicable 
procedure in the matter of extradition 
from Canada. The man is an alien in 
Canada and upon our claim and the con- 
firmation by the county attorney’s office he 
will be arrested and deported as an undesir- 
able alien. Then a representative of our 
county attorney’s office goes to the Cana- 
dian border where the man is turned over to 
him by the Canadian authorities. 

The enforcement of new laws is a separate 

~problem. We worked for two years with 
the courts and prosecuting officials before 
we secured the first conviction under a new 
habitual offenders’ act. The kind of of- 
fenses which are repeated most often are 
drunkenness and non-support. The act 
defines an habitual offender as “one who 
repeatedly commits misdemeanors involving 
moral turpitude.” It took us a long time 
to get county attorneys and the judges to 
agree upon the meaning of “moral turpi- 
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tude.” Even the judgment of the attorney 
general of the state as to whether it included 
drunkenness did notconvince the prosecuting 
officials. 

(c) We probably encounter the strongest 
legal prejudices in our attempts to influence 
judiciai procedure and administrative law. 
They are notoriously antiquated and the 
resistance against changing them into some- 
thing more serviceable is stubborn. In a 
meeting of the Hennepin County Bar 
Association about three years ago at which a 
proposed family court was discussed the 
attorney who opposed it drew a vivid ana- 
logy from the fate of the lawyer in the 
matter of personal injury suits. The speaker 
pointed out that the procedure in personal 
injury suits had been worked up through 
two or three centuries of hard and honest 
legal practice and was based upon sound 
court decisions; that the safeguarding of 
both the injured and injuring parties was 
safely entrusted to the legal profession but 
that certain busybodies had now taken 
this work out of the hands of the lawyers 
and placed it in the hands of incompetent 
and inquisitorial public officials. Although 
crudely expressed it probably represents 
the point of view of a large number of 
attorneys and explains the reason why such 
hideous fumbling in legal procedure can take 
place as that described in Mrs. Mudgett’s 
article in the May (1923) number of THE 
FAMILY. 

The social worker has responsibility for 
pointing out the unsatisfactory nature of 
court procedure which has outgrown the 
conditions under which it was developed and 
the greater justice which would ensue by the 
adoption of a different method. Of course 
the more prominent attorneys not only 
recognize this but are the most eager of the 
advocates of reform in administrative law 
and judicial procedure. 

Roscoe Pound writes the following on the 
matter of the family court: 

In the class of cases belonging to a domestic relations 
court the technique of application of legal rules has 
more of an administrative character. Attempts to 


deal with these cases along the lines of property and 
contract have failed. This does not mean that we 


should make the mistake of setting up separate courts 
of hard and fast jurisdiction, but rather that in our 
courts of general jurisdiction we should make provision 
for specialist judges handling this group of cases as a 
unit. In the end it is wasteful for a man whose time 
is primarily given to that portion of the administration 
of justice which has to do with interests of substance 
to turn from time to time to fragments of situations 
calling for a different sort of treatment, and involving 
different interests, and endeavor to deal with them 
through a different technique. The chances are infinite 
that he will do what, by and large, most of our judges 
have done, namely, apply the habits and methods 
of property law and commercial law to the solution 
of problems of human conduct. 


Most communities, in the method of the 
determination of insanity and feebleminded- 
ness, for instance, have changed their proce- 
dure to that of examination by specialists 
and confirmation of their findings by a court 
of record. 

We have three illustrations of change that 
are significant and indicate different methods 
of approach. The Legal Aid Society, after 
several years of experience, decided that a 
certain large section of its work which never 
reached the courts because of prohibitive 
expense was of a sort that courts ought to 
handle. A committee of the Society studied 
the simple forms of court procedure such as 
the petty debtors court of this country and 
the court of conciliation of Norway, and then 
introduced a bill creating a court of concilia- 
tion in which the hearings are informal, in 
which judgments are rendered upon a direct 
statement of facts by the plaintiff and de- 
fendant without cost to either party and at 
which attorneys are not permitted to be 
present. The court disposes of about ten 
thousand cases a year. This bill not only 
places the responsibility for securing justice 
on properly constituted authorities but 
greatly extends the service which a private 
agency like the Legal Aid can give. One 
thousand cases a year of the type that are 
now handled by the Court of Conciliation 
was the high mark for the Legal Aid. 

A movement to create the office of public 
defender originated outside the social work- 
er’s group. The difficulty of fitting a new 
procedure into an old profession is amply 
illustrated by this experience. So far the law 
has merely provided a duly appointed officer 
instead of one appointed each time as neces- 
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sary by the court. The public defender has 
taken the position that he is there only to 
defend clients—which he does with the 
devastating thoroughness of the ordinary 
private attorney. The conception of his 
function as that of a case worker or a pro- 
tector of the public as well as of his clients, 
such as is undertaken by similar officials in 
continental courts or even by the London 
police, evidently has never entered his 
imagination. 

The most thoroughgoing effort to change 
court procedure is the proposal to establish 
a family court as a branch of the District 
Court of Hennepin County. This has been 
under discussion in the last three sessions 
of the legislature. The findings of case 
work in a variety of fields have been collected 
and analyzed in support of such a bill. 
Judge Waite has gathered material from 
juvenile court experience, presented it be- 
fore the Bar Association and before the 
legislature, and published it in professional 
journals. Mrs. Mudgett’s paper’ has been 
presented in substance before a large number 
of groups, including committees of the 
legislature itself, women’s clubs, county 
child welfare boards,and the state conference 
of social work. Political parties have been 
given material on which have been based 
the arguments for the establishment of a 
court with administrative resources for the 
treatment of family problems. Apparently 
all the conservatism and self-interest of the 
legal profession of the state have been 
massed against this change—which never- 
theless seems bound to come. Although 
four years ago the family court bill started 
out with only the Juvenile Court and a body 
of social workers to support it, in this session 
of the legislature it had the backing of every 
group whose assistance had been asked, 
except the Bar Association—and even the 
State Bar Association had passed resolutions 
in its executive committees declaring that a 
change in the judicial procedure in the 
matter of domestic relations was desirable. 
The opposition has now changed to a digni- 
fied protest against the extension of govern- 


1See Tue Famity for May, 1923, page $1. 
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mental activities into inquisitorial chan- 
nels. 

(d) In connection with personnel we 
probably strike the most difficult of all the 
tasks confronting the social worker in his 
relation to law and its enforcement. We 
have been no more successful in appointive 
officers than in the elective and in mighty few 
instances have we been successful in either. 

In the first place we have not often taken 
a stand either publicly or privately. It is 
only when the position is one which obvi- 
ously affects social work that we have felt 
justified even in giving information with 
respect to the qualifications of candidates. 
In the short inquiry I was able to make I 
did not find that we had ever made any 
effort to influence appointments or elections 
except in the matter of judges and then only 
in the Juvenile Court, Court of Conciliation 
and the Court Commissioner attached to the 
Probate Court before whom all mental cases 
are tried. 

Our one striking success was five years 
ago with Judge Waite. All our judges are 
elected. We have a primary which selects 
out of the candidates twice as many as there 
are offices to fill. After the primary it is 
usually the custom of the Bar Association 
to indicate those who ought to be elected. 
In the interval since the last election the 
governor had made an appointment of an 
unusually fine attorney to the district bench 
and the Bar Association wished to keep him 
on, which meant that one of the incumbents 
would have to be excluded. In such a diffi- 
cult situation the ballot of the Bar Associa- 
tion placed Judge Waite outside the group 
of those recommended for election or re- 
election. Incidentally this ballot itself in- 
dicates the attitude of the profession with 
regard to those of its number who are not 
giving their entire time to the conventional 
lines of legal tasks, no matter how strik- 
ingly successful they may be in a nearly 
related field, as Judge Waite was acknowl- 
edged to be. 

This ballot of the Bar Association startled 
the social workers and, although Judge 
Waite would do nothing on his own initiative 
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the group of volunteers and professional case 
workers who were interested in keeping 
Judge Waite on the Juvenile Bench organ- 
ized a campaign, released one of the ex- 
ecutives for a month to manage it, and the 
election returns saw Judge Waite come in 
second in the list of the four elected judges. 

There was another instance last spring, 
in the matter of the Court Commissioner. 
Our sense of propriety and justice in court 
matters has been repeatedly outraged by the 
methods of the Court Commissioner and we 
backed a man in whom we had confidence. 
Our backing did not enable him even to 
pass the hurdle of the primary. 

We made two other efforts in connection 
with the Juvenile Court, one in an appoint- 
ment and the other in an election. When 
a vacancy placed the appointment in the 
hands of the governor we recommended the 
appointment of any one of a group of several 
men to the Juvenile Court and he chose 
none of them. The man whom he chose 
proved to be not impossible and when the 
time came for him to stand for election the 
social workers, somewhat half-heartedly to 
be sure, backed him and lost. 

A similar effort was made to appoint a 
competent man as judge in the Court of 
Conciliation when a vacancy placed the ap- 
pointment in the hands of the governor; 
again we failed. 

There is a basic difficulty in the whole 
matter of personnel which social workers 
must face and at least make their contribu- 
tion toward solving. Political positions do 
not offer to the best attorneys the desired 
outlet for their activities. This is not entirely 
due to the fact that the compensation of the 
judge and the district attorney and the other 
public officers is poor. Many men would be 
willing to assume the disadvantage of poor 
remuneration if there were not additional 
handicaps. In the development of modern 
law, attorneys are finding their best oppor- 
tunity in civil and particularly in corpora- 
tion law. Corporations are always looking 
for the best equipped attorneys available. 
It is not possible, as a rule, to persuade a 
high grade, successful young attorney to be 


considered for any of the public positions 
mentioned above. The cure for this difficult 
situation rests chiefly in the hands of the 
legal profession itself, but so long as it is true 
that the lawyer who takes criminal cases and 
the one who is willing to go into politics are 
not regarded as having attained a measure 
of success worthy of recognition by their 
own profession, the enforcement of law in 
which social workers are interested will con- 
tinue to lag seriously behind even a reason- 
able expectation. The few men who with 
sincerity and hard work are doing the 
piuneer work in these fields of social law do 
so with a full knowledge that they are taking 
their professional life in their hands. 

(e) Social workers alone are obviously 
ineffective political influences. Social work- 
ers as interpreters of conditions in which 
they have special knowledge possess poten- 
tial ability in directing the development of 
law, its administration, and its personnel. 

With respect to the responsibility of social 
workers in law enforcement and the applica- 
tion of law we have never developed any 
organization form. Each agency struggles 
as best it may to secure from public officials 
the enforcement of law. Those agencies 
which most clearly recognize the relation be- 
tween case work and the law and which 
cultivate acquaintanceship with the law- 
enforcing officials are most successful in 
securing effective action. The development 
of the matter of extradition of wife deserters 
is a case in point. Another is the way in 
which the Mothers’ Allowance Act has been 
successfully interpreted. Miss Bedford, 
believing that the Act was intended to apply 
to divorced women as well as to those who 
have been deserted or abandoned, urged the 
Juvenile Court to make such an award. 
Judge Waite did not think that the law was 
so intended, but for the purpose of trying it 
out he made an award over his personal 
protest and with the understanding that the 
Board of Public Welfare representing the 
tax payers of Minneapolis would appeal to 
the Supreme Court. This was done and the 
Supreme Court handed down the decision 
that divorced wives do come under the pro- 
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vision of the Mothers’ Allowance Act. This 
method of co-operation with sympathetic 
officials is capable of wide development but it 
is only possible when the relationship be- 
tween social workers and public officials 
is cordial and based on mutual confidence. 

There are many ways in which the special 
knowledge in the hands of social workers may 
be available for law making, revision, and 
so on. As our State Conference does not 
adopt programs and therefore is not avail- 
able for this task we have adopted the device 
of a State Committee on Social Legislation. 
In states like Wisconsin, where the State 
Conference does adopt programs and make 
recommendations, the function of enforcing 
legislation rests with that body. 

Our State Committee on Social Legisla- 
tion is potentially composed of the same 
people as the Conference of Social Work. 
Every agency in the state and any agency 
interested in the promotion of public welfare 
through legislation may be a member. The 
work is done by a Board of Directors elected 
by the Committee at the time of the annual 
State Conference of Social Work. Between 
meetings of the State Conference the Com- 
mittee holds no meeting and all its work is 
in the hands of the Board of Directors which 
keeps in close touch with the membership 
through correspondence. The Board takes 
no definite action without a mail vote by the 
members. 

The membership of the Board of Direc- 
tors has been unusually constant, so much 
so that there is danger of its being too self- 
perpetuating. Many are still serving who 
were on it when it was first organized, 
nearly nine years ago. 

The State Committee on Social Legisla- 
tion has adopted the following procedure: 
First, in non-legislative years it usually 
takes up one or two subjects for study— 
the child welfare laws, the family court, 
marriage laws, the revision of the poor laws 
of the state. Toward the end of this period 
and just before election the Committee 
assembles the laws which it believes ought 
to be passed in the next legislature. These 
are gathered from its own study, from 


‘ 


October 


those which failed to pass in previous legis- 
latures and from other sources. It then 
circularizes the elected members of the 
legislature with respect to these laws, 
merely calling them to their attention and 
expressing the hope of favorable considera- 
tion, at the same time inviting questions. 
Occasionally conferences are held with 
groups of legislators on specific laws. 

While the legislature is in session the Board 
of Directors meets regularly bi-weekly and 
occasionally each week. All bills intro- 
duced are gone over by index and an effort 
is made at least to have a report on, if not 
actually to read in sessions of the Board, 
each bill which has social implications. The 
responsibility of the Board is to promote the 
good bills and to try to kill the bad ones. 
During this time it is in constant touch with 
the membership of the Committee and 
occasionally receives suggestions from them, 
but the Board always gives its findings to 
the membership and asks for the judgment 
of the Committee as a whole. 

The most difficult task of the Committee 
is to put into effective action the results of 
its deliberations. In this respect one ele- 
ment of strength is that it has many repre- 
sentatives in many sections of the state. 
It feels, however, that its chief function in 
the promotion of legislation is to transfer 
that responsibility to some other body and in 
that way practically all the legislation in 
which it has been interested has_ been 
assumed as the legislative program of other 
organizations. If possible this is done before 
the legislature meets. The Committee goes 
so far as to refuse to consider certain types 
of legislation which are certainly social, 
such as enforcement of prohibition and 
labor legislation, because there is already 
adequate backing for these. 

The most important resource which the 
Committee has is the vote of the women of 
the state. Whatever the men in social work 
may think about it there is no question that, 
since the franchise has been extended to 
women, legislators have been forced to 
consider matters of social legislation with a 
seriousness which they never gave it before. 
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Next to the organized women’s groups is 
the medical group, with which there is a 
slight, perhaps too slight, natural relation- 
ship; and then comes the labor group. With 
the latter the relationship of our Committee 
has been cordial and to the mutual advan- 
tage of both groups. The secretary of the 
State Federation of Labor has from the 
beginning been a member of the Board of 
Directors and has given faithful and valu- 
able service. 

The League of Women Voters is, however, 
the outstanding resource for social legislation 
in Minnesota. As it is organized to promote 
those things in government which appeal to 
the enlightened intelligence of the women 
voters and attempts to keep free from parti- 
san alignment, it is nearer to our task both 
in idea and in method than any other group. 
The district executive of the League of Wo- 
men Voters has been on our Committee 
since its inception and the relationship has 
greatly strengthened us. When the League 
was first organized and we faced the problem 
of delimiting our respective fields, there was a 
time when it seemed that the Committee’s 
reason for existence had passed and that the 
League could take over its responsibilities. 
The League, however, opposed any such 
transfer and we have now reached a division 
of responsibility whereby the particular 
tasks which we are best fitted to do, namely, 


‘ the critical study of proposed legislation and 


the giving of specialist advice with respect 
to legislation, are entrusted to our Commit- 
tee; the League assumes responsibility for 
putting on a legislative program but accepts 
its program for social legislation only after 
consultation with our Board. It is possible 
for us, therefore, to formulate a law like the 
marriage bill and have it adopted as the 
legislative program of a powerful group like 
the League of Women Voters. 

In the same way the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Women’s Temperance 
Union, the League of Catholic Women and 
others have assumed the responsibility for 
the promotion of bills in which we are 
interested. Occasionally a group like the 
Rotary Club or even a Chamber of Com- 


merce can be induced to take the same res- 
ponsibility. There is an incidental value in 
the development of a wide group of such 
contacts. Legislative work has to be done 
often under pressure. This is particularly 
true when bad bills must be killed or consi- 
derably modified. Then it is necessary for 
the whole state to speak in unison and in no 
uncertain terms. Each legislative session 
sees this network of interrelated groups 
becoming more articulate, springing into 
action with more promptness and with an 
emphasis that at times has become over- 
whelming, as in the matter of the threatened 
curtailment of the Child Welfare Boards and 
the Children’s Bureau. 

If this recital, which has been necessari- 
ly hurried, in the barest outline seems to 
leave the impression that we have done un- 
usual things in Minnesota, I trust you will 
correct it by the consideration that it is 
necessarily selective, for the most part, of 
successful instances. Most of our efforts, 
like most of your efforts, in the matter of 
enforcement of law seem to hit the air use- 
lessly and it is only when one looks over a 
period of years that it is possible to recall 
even such results as these. 





DIRECTORY CHANGES 
Those wishing to correspond with probation officers 
should consult the National Directory of Probation 

Officers, which may be procured from the National 

Probation Association, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New 

York City. They also publish The Probation Bulletin, 

bi-monthly. 

Ca.irornia—Oakland: member of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work. 

District or Cotumpia—Washington: from 923 H 
Street, N. W. to 1022 Eleventh Street, N. W. 

ILtinors—Kewanee: Mrs. Elizabeth Cornelissen, agent. 

I:t1no1s—Jacksonville: member of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work. 

Inp1ana—Michigan City: member of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work. 

MaryLtanp—Baltimore: from 200 Lombard Street to 
200 E. Lombard Street. 

Nortu Caroutrna—Raleigh: Mrs. Willie Foster Moon- 
eyhan, secretary. 

Ouro—Lima: changed to Family Welfare Association. 
Wilmington: dropped from Directory; absorbed by 
the American Red Cross. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Pittsburgh: Miss Eleanor Hanson, 
secretary. 

Ruove Istanp—Newport: changed to Family Welfare 
Society. 
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EDITORIAL 


ACH and every one of these men was 
a problem in human liberty,” de- 
clared Senator Pepper in speaking 
of the forty-eight political prisoners who 
were released in June. He knew because 
he had read the case record of each and 
every one of them. And it was this study 
of each individual case on its merits rather 
than any theory of abstract liberty or any 
wholesale propaganda which won the day. 
To quote the New York Evening Post: 


But the real turning point came when Senator Pepper 
of Pennsylvania interested himself in the individual 
cases of these prisoners. Up to that time there had 
been a deal of propaganda on both sides, but a dearth 
of sober consideration of the facts in each case. Senator 
Pepper refused to sign a petition for general amnesty, 
but did volunteer to perform the far more useful 
service of investigating the problem personally and 
giving the public the benefit of the impartial judgment 
of a man trained in the law and with a reputation for 
conspicuous highmindedness. 


Surely here is an instance not only of 
the effectiveness, but of the scientific merits 
of case work as over against the wholesale 
method of dealing with human beings. 

We wonder what the “case records 
of the thirty-three still in the federal prisons 
would disclose? 


%” 


EOGRAPHICALLY, Vienna and Phila- 
delphia are some thousands of miles 
apart; socially, they are brought very close 
together by Dr. Glaser’s article in the May 
Soziale Arbeit. Dr. Glaser finds that Mr. 


Dunham’s essentials of a social service ex- 
change! are as applicable to the Fiirsorgeka- 
See Toe Famiry, February, 1923, page 240. 
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taster in Vienna as they are to the social 
service exchange in Philadelphia. He quotes 
extensively from Mr. Dunham and adds: 


Here are different groups, at the opposite ends of 
the world, struggling with the same problems, and 
finding the same methods effective . . . . The 
idea of united or co-ordinated social agencies is a step 
forward in the endeavor to help mankind. 

The Fiirsorgekataster in Vienna has, by the 
way, been particularly successful. Started 
by the American Red Cross since the war 
it now has four full time workers and well 
equipped offices. “The co-operation is 
splendid, nearly all agencies are making 
use of it; and, best of all, in several districts 
they have commenced having conferences 
which are so crowded that they have 
difficulty in finding enough space for their 
meetings.” 

American workers and workers of other 
nationalities who have had training and 
experience in the United States have been 
working in Europe during these last years. 
The next step, we hope, will be for us to 
get from them some of the technique of 
experimentation and adaptation which has 
made for success. 

Perhaps within another decade the well- 
worn formula, “you might be able to do 
that in Blank but you can’t do it here,” 
will have faded completely from the social 
worker’s vocabulary. 





R. BRUNO? has pointed out some of 
the difficulties which face the would- 
be reformer in the field of judicial pro- 
cedure. Ohio, however, has made a be- 
ginning in the direction of a solution. It 
has created a judicial council, composed of 


judges from the various courts. 

The council is to study the administration of justice, 
and to make recommendations to the legislature and 
suggestions to the courts themselves. It has no power 
to compel compliance with its suggestions, but not 
infrequently it is found that agencies with nothing but 
investigatory and advisory functions -wield great 
influence. 

Here certainly is an acceptance of the 
possibilities which a ‘“co-partnership of 
reciprocally interacting personalities” may 
may develop. 

*See page 147 of this issue. 
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OUR INTERPRETATION OF THE TRUE PLACE 
OF FAMILY LIFE’ 


GERTRUDE VAILE 
Associate Field Director, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


FE. as family case workers have be- 
\W\ come profoundly interested in the 
past few years in questions of the 
philosophy and practice of case work, but I 
think we are only just beginning to be 
interested in questions of the philosophy and 
practice of family life. Yet if we are to be 
really good family case workers we shall 
have to devote much thought both to case 
work as such and to family life as such in 
order to make the synthesis truly. 
Sociologists remind us that the mono- 
gamic family as we know it has not always 
been the prevailing form of family life. It 
is not even now the prevailing form in a very 
large part of the civilized world. Probably 
we all believe that it is a better form than 
any other that has been customary, but 
even so it is by no means sure that it has 
yet reached the best and highest form that 
is possible. Whether it has done so is now 
being sharply challenged by the philoso- 
phers, the psychiatrists, the movies and the 
divorce courts alike. Questions are being 
raised about the right relationships of hus- 
bands and wives and of parents and children. 
Indeed the land is full of literature on the 
subject, from the pens of radicals who would 
throw all the oid sanctions and conventions 
to the winds, and conservatives who would 
hold the family to the status it had in the 
middle ages or the first century B. C. I 
do not know which are likely to be more 
destructive to the family—possibly the 
conservatives, for family relations are an 
expression of ife, and growing life cannot be 
held within prescribed and narrow limits. 
I have seen great rocks that have been split 
by growing trees. Something is bound to 
break if life is held within too cramped and 
rigid bounds. On the other hand we do not 
want the tree to grow up twisted and 
crooked, a thing neither of beauty nor of 
usefulness. 


‘Given at the general session, American Association 
“ Organizing Family Social Work, Washington, May 
I '; 1923. 


Since this subject, ‘‘Our Interpretation 
of the True Place of Family Life,” was 
assigned to me I have been trying to find out 
what our interpretation is. I have asked a 
considerable number of family social workers. 
I have not found among us quite the ex- 
tremes of the ultra-radical or the ultra- 
conservative—our case work training has 
disciplined us a little too much for that—but 
the range of opinion has nevertheless been 
very great. Evidently we are by no means 
agreed as to what is “our” interpretation 
of the true place of family life. 

One of the best workers I know told me 
that she felt that among grown-up people 
there was no obligation toward other mem- 
bers of the family, even toward parents, 
that did not hold just as strongly toward 
anyone else who had come closely into the 
person’s life. If the family relationship had 
resulted in a real and abiding affection of 
course wonderful services would be rendered 
from one to the other, even at great sacri- 
fice, but they would be services based not 
on kinship but on affection. 

Is that a true interpretation? If so it 
may greatly modify the manner and spirit 
in which we go to relatives in some cases. 
If it is not true, what is true? Wherein 
does reality lie? 

In all this present upheaval of thought in 
regard to family ties, while of course the 
innately selfish and rebellious take their 
part—and rather loudly—I believe the 
effort is fundamentally, after all, a search 
for realities. And the main issue appears to 
me to be the question whether the individual 
or the family is the unit of society, and what 
implications may be involved in the answer 
to that question. 

The storm center of the discussion is the 
relation of husband and wife. Probably 
that is an inevitable phase of the whole 
movement for the personal freedom and 
development of woman. In time past and 
even up to the days of our own grandmothers 
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the man was the unquestioned head of the 
family. The woman was not supposed to 
have any opinion or action of her own except 
as sanctioned by him. Now it is recognized 
that a woman has a personality of her own 
which is just as much entitled to full and 
free development and individual expression 
as is the man’s. But the effort to put into 
practice what that involves may lead for a 
time to much instability and to strange 
and unaccustomed things. 

I met an old friend the other day who 
referred during the conversation to her 


husband. “Oh,” said I, “I did not know 
’ ’ 

you were married. What is your name 

now?” “Miss so-and-so,” she replied, 


giving her familiar maiden name. In telling 
where she lived she explained that both her 
husband’s card and her own—bearing her 
maiden name—were posted on the door of 
her apartment. I neglected to ask whether 
the marriage certificate was framed be- 
tween! Such casting away of old forms 
would seem at least a bit confusing and 
inconvenient to friends and passers-by, and, 
on any large scale, I should think it would 
make more difficult the protection of the 
home by society. But forms are a trifling 
matter compared to the inner spirit of the 
family relations, and it is there that the 
new ideals are so often in conflict with the 
old, especially perhaps in this country where 
we have so many people of such exceedingly 
varying social traditions. 

At a settlement where I was living a little 
Italian girl, chatting one day, told what a 
terrible beating her uncle had given her 
mother the night before. She was very 
indignant about it, but the ground of her 
indignation was this: “If my mother had 
needed a lickin’ my father could ’a’ given it 
to her. My uncle needn’t ’a’ done it.” 
The uncle had exceeded his prerogative but 
there was no question in the child’s mind 
but that the father had full prerogative to 
beat the mother whenever he thought she 
“needed” it. 

Not long after that a furiously distraught 
young Irish-American girl came into our 
office. She had recently married a young 


‘ 
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Italian man and he had just beaten her. 
Probably that was traditional in his family 
and meant nothing serious, but every drop 
of Irish-American blood was seething from 
the indignity. It was evident that that 
young man would have to make a quick read- 
justment in his ideas of family relationships 
if he were going to keep his family intact. 

‘But it is not necessary to look to our 
foreign-born citizens nor to the crude ex- 
ercise of physical authority to find that 
same too common difficulty. One of the 
best stenographers I ever knew was a 
clever girl in her early twenties who was 
getting a divorce from her husband. I was 
naturally sorry and tried to talk to her 
about it. She said he was a good man, 
had no bad habits, meant to be kind—but she 
just couldn’t stand being married to him 
any longer. When they were married, so 
she told me, she was earning more than he 
was and had managed her own affairs for 
several years. After their marriage he 
seemed to think she could not even manage 
the household buying. He thought it was 
his business to decide everything and attend 
to everything, and she should do nothing at 
all but putter around their small apartment 
and wait for him! Nothing she could say 
could change his point of view, so now— 
she wished him well, but she would not 
stand it any longer. I must add that the 
girl’s own parents were divorced and she 
did not have back of her any traditions of 
home life that were worth patiently working 
and sacrificing for. Against that background 
there they were, the ultra-modern girl and 
the mediaeval man. Unfortunately there 
are many modern girls who are selfish and 
impatient and many men who are mediaeval 
and blind to the changes in progress. And 
alas, too many, both of the men and the 
girls, come from homes which, whether 
broken by law or whether outwardly whole, 
are not so united in spirit as to establish in 
their children an ideal worth their struggle 
and patience to attain. 

Of course there are also modern men 
bound to mediaeval wives who are incapable 
of entering into the fellowship their hus- 
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- bands would gladly offer. 
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Probably that 
situation does not so often lead to acute 
friction, but it must lead to grievous disap- 
pointment and boredom, and again the 
loosening of the family tie. 

This change of ideal from the man as 
single head of the family to the equal part- 
nership of man and woman—though it has 
long been an accomplished fact in many 
modern families—must inevitably involve 
difficult problems of personal and social 
adjustment before it is fully worked out in 
general practice. Meanwhile there will be 
unrest and many failures and a groping for 
the way. 

The question also of the child’s right to 
personal expression and opportunity raises 
other troublous questions of family solidarity 
and mutual relationships. Of these there 
is no time here to speak, but family case 
workers have need to study them thought- 
fully. 

For myself, I believe that the individual is, 
in the last analysis, the unit of society, and 
that no social forms can permanently endure 
that do not give scope for the largest possible 
freedom and personal development of each 
individual. Nevertheless, even as real free- 
dom can only be attained through willing 
obedience to the highest law, so I am sure 
the largest personal development can only 
be attained as the individual loses himself 
in the intimate sharing of mutual life and 
responsibility as freely and gladly as possible, 
and that, I am further convinced, is most 
real and complete through the family life. 

The family is the primary social grouping, 
necessary alike for the development of the 
well-rounded individual and the true society. 
It is the first, the strongest, the most in- 
timate grouping. There are the physical 
bonds—between husband and wife, and 
parent and child—established from the 
foundations of the earth; there is the interde- 
pendence of members of varying ages and 
varying strength and needs. There is de- 
veloped the first group consciousness. There, 
if the family life is sound, are rooted all the 
qualities of mutual consideration and mutual 
aid that are needed to make a noble society 


out in the world, and practiced on a scale 
that can teach a little child or demand the 
highest powers of a grown-up. 

Anna Garlin Spencer, in The Family and 
Its Members, writes: “The permanent and 
successful family offers a unique center of 
personal develonment at the heart of all 
other social groups. Founded as it is in 
selective affection, and in aim at least per- 
manently secure, it offers a refuge in every 
distress and a help in every trouble of each 
of its members. There was never a time 
when such a mutual resistance of a small 
and intimate group to the complex pressure 
of the world upon each individual life was 
more sorely needed. The confusing social 
currents of this changing era set free from 
ancient moorings many who can find no 
clear chart for newer voyaging in thought or 
action. These need what the family more 
than any other inherited institution can 
still give—something of the simplicity of the 
blood bond and something of the strength 
of clan membership, and more of the partial 
affection which sets each personality in its 
best light and gives each a chance to better 
its own world achievement in the apprecia- 
tion of its dearest.” 

For us case workers a simile has been 
much in my mind. The safe deposit boxes 
where I do my banking require two keys, 
one in the possession of the bank and one in 
the possession of the individual. If we are to 
guard the precious things in the safety box 
of the family that also will require two keys 
—described by two phrases that have lately 
become very familiar to us: one is “indivi- 
dualizing the members of the family”; the 
other is “the family life as a whole.” By 
the use of these two keys we may find our 
interpretation of the true place of family 
life and help to make it a place of beauty 
and inestimable importance both to the 
individual and to society. 

The Psalmist, extolling the goodness and 
mercy of God, exclaims, “He setteth the 
solitary in families.” More and more I am 
convinced that one of the greatest of the 
mercies of God is that He setteth the soli- 
tary in families. 
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A destructive force accomplishes so much with such 
finality in an instant. A constructive force, in con- 
trast, works against odds, works with infinite pa- 
tience with treacherous elements on every hand. 
Frances Lester WARNER 








BIGAMY 


HE man was of English birth; the 

woman’s people were New England- 

ers. While yet in his teens he had 
learned to gamble and, when he got too 
deeply into trouble, fled to Canada and 
thence to Connecticut where he found em- 
ployment on a farm. There he met the 
woman, five years his senior, and married 
her. He drifted into the butcher business, 
moving his rapidly growing family from 
town to town until finally they came to W. 
Wherever he had gone, he had become 
involved in one financial difficulty or 
another and developed considerable skill 
in dodging the police and justice. Finally, 
a year and a half ago, he fell in love with a 
twenty-year-old widow, a charming little 
woman who expected to collect a thousand 
dollars insurance from her husband’s former 
employers. The two went to B and were 
married. 

At this point the family agency was 
called in by his wife. She feigned utter 
amazement at her husband’s actions, claimed 
he had never before been in difficulty of 
any kind (there was no hint of his financial 
irregularities); he had been a good husband 
and father, a good provider; there had 
never been quarrels or faultfinding; he had 
been satisfied to be at home and spend his 
time with his family—in fact, the visitor 
was led to believe that the man’s disappear- 
ance had come like a bolt from a clear sky. 

The woman had gone the rounds of police 
and court and had succeeded in having the 
marriage of the runaways verified. At that 
time seven of the twelve children were 
living. The oldest two were working at low 
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wages and the woman had gone to work ina 
near-by laundry so that they had been able 
to manage fairly well. During the day she 
would keep first one and then another of 
the school-going children at home to look 
after the younger ones. This had been going 
on even before the man deserted, for the 
woman had been saving her earnings to 
help start her husband in a small provision 
business of his own. As a result the children 
were retarded in school, especially the four- 
teen-year-old girl, who was only in the 
fourth grade. 

Two things soon became evident: The 
woman was untruthful—she habitually twis- 
ted facts so as to present them in a light that 
would bring her the desired end. The 
method was such a fixed one with her that 
there was a certain regularity, a definite 
pattern, to be discerned in her prevarications. 
When caught in a lie, there was not a sign 
of embarrassment, but another untruth was 
quickly and deftly produced to back up the 
first. 

The other glaring problem was that she 
was personally lacking in the rudiments 
of daintiness, cleanliness and attractive- 
ness. The children were always dirty, 
malodorous, unattractive. The house was 
grimy, sticky; the furniture stained and ill- 
smelling; clothing soiled, ragged, discolored. 
Altogether the home life was distinctly 
unfavorable. 

Much time was spent by the visitor with 
the woman in tracing her husband. The 
woman was induced to stop working so that 
the children should not miss school. Even 
then there were struggles with the woman 
when she persisted in keeping the girl 
from school while she trudged her rounds 
of police, court, former employers, ac- 
quaintances of the widow, and so on, 
showing amazing cunning and ingenuity in 
discovering ways to get on her husband’s 
track. Whatever effort was made by the 
visitor to impress the woman with the needs 
of her home and children made practically 
no impression. Also, no matter what clue 
the visitor tried to follow to get a picture 
of the woman’s early life and of the family’s 
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doings in other towns and cities, she always 
met the same barrier of deception. 

The woman finally brought about the 
arrest of the man by a trick, and the visitor 
had an interview with him in court. There 
had been up to that time no light thrown on 
his former behavior. His story was that he 
was simply sick and tired of his wife’s sloven- 
liness; he said she was “‘dirty”’ and he would 
no longer live with her. There was some- 
thing furtive about him, he was wiry and 
alert, but on the whole the visitor was well 
impressed. Just as he was about to enter 
the court room he staged a dramatic scene, 
begging to be let off and promising to return 
to his wife and family. The judge allowed 
him to go. He stayed for perhaps ten days 
and then again skipped with his widow. 
Again he was caught and brought into 
court, and this time the wife begged for his 
release which was again granted. 

Then followed a _ period—a_ veritable 
triangle of pretense, deception, lies, made up 
of the man, woman and widow—that ended 
in his bringing the latter to his home and 
agreeing with the wife that they should all 
live there together. By that time the wid- 
ow’s insurance money had all been spent. 
The wife’s point of view was that she would 
rather have her husband with the widow 
than no husband atall. It took superhuman 
efforts to rouse her to the indignity of her 
position and to make her catch a faint 
glimmer of what she was doing to the chil- 
dren. The oldest boy had become quite 
fond of the widow and enjoyed going out 
with her. The oldest girl indulged in vile 
language openly hurled at her father and his 
favorite. The fourteen-year-old girl was 
employed by the mother to keep watch over 
her father’s movements and was taught to 
listen to conversations of the lovers and 
repeat them to her mother. The widow 
slept with one of the younger children, sub- 
mitting to the man’s caresses before retiring 
for the night. The man shared the oldest 
boy’s bed and confided to him his aversion 
to the mother. She herself watched the hall- 
ways so that there should be no change of 
quarters during the night. 


Finally the crash came; there was a 
quarrel and the man took bichloride. He 
was rushed to the hospital and there was 
visited daily by the two women. The visi- 
tor, seeing the uselessness of trying to keep 
the lovers apart, decided to let them have 
their fill of each other, especially as the man 
might not live. The wife pretended to have 
pity on the widow and kept her at the 
house, but the fact was that the man was 
insisting that she remain there until he 
would be either dead or well, and she 
wanted to please him. He did not die. He 
was at home during the Christmas holidays 
and had a pleasant time with his two wives 
and all the children (the widow had brought 
her two babies too). 

The visitor had several talks with the 
man and thought she was helping him to 
see the folly of his ways; he promised to put 
the widow out of his life forever as soon as 
her future had been provided for. The 
visitor labored with the widow, offering her 
protection, demonstrating in concrete ways 
that she stood ready to help her. They both 
feigned co-operation until they could make 
a third getaway—and this time they went 
for good. 

In the meantime the visitor had returned 
to her earlier efforts to improve the wife’s 
physical, moral and mental health and activ- 
ities. In order to have a reliable estimate 
of the material she had to work with, she 
took the woman to a psychiatrist whose 
verdict was that he could not possibly give 
a diagnosis because every other word she 
spoke was a lie, and she was so tangled up in 
the mazes of her own misstatements that 
it was not possible to get a good look at her 
from any angle. 

With the man and widow well out of the 
way, the visitor now tried drilling methods, 
repeated over and over what should be the 
routine of the household, finally resorting to 
writing it all down so that the woman could 
read it herself. Heroic efforts were also 
made to show the woman that her careless- 
ness and lack of daintiness had had much 
to do with her husband’s desertion. She 
stubbornly persisted in excusing herself. 
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If there was any improvement, it was negligi- 
ble. 

The woman’s tendency to lie and to teach 
her children to lie was given persistent atten- 
tion. Nota single falsehood was allowed to 
go by without correction and she was on each 
occasion shown the relationship between 
untruth and its consequences. 

There were two features in the woman’s 
behavior through all this that were signi- 
ficant: One was that her faults were practi- 
cally all of the negative type; the other that 
her relationship with the children was sweet, 
affectionate, gentle. The visitor had never 
heard her speak sharply to them; she never 
needed to punish them severely; her treat- 
ment of them was indicative of real devotion. 
The visitor had been disappointed, however, 
over and over again, in not finding it possible 
to gain any point through appeals to this 
devotion. The woman always listened 
courteously but let it go at that. 

Then followed an unexpected crisis. The 
woman came to the district office and said 
that she had sold her furniture and had 
rented two furnished rooms; she preferred 
this to trying to keep house. The fact, 
brought out later, was that the furniture 
had not been nearly paid for (although the 
woman had given assurance to the contrary) 
and the dealer had simply come and taken 
it away. Her plan was to manage somehow 
with the children (six of them; one was in the 
hospital then); she would return to the 
laundry and accumulate a little money for 
clothing; the woman of the house would look 
after the youngest three. 

It was at this point that the visitor defi- 
nitely put a spoke in the wheel. She told 
the woman that she would not allow her 
to live in two rooms with six children and 
that she would-appeal to the court for the 
placement of the three youngest. The 
court proceedings were gone through with 
and the children were taken over by the 
children’s society. Not until after her 
babies had been bodily taken away from her 
did the woman realize what was happening 
toher. She made pathetic pilgrimages to the 
homes of the caretakers, brought letters 


from the ten-year-old boy, pleading to go 
back to his baby brother. The experience 
was extremely painful all around—first of all 
to the mother who could not bear seeing 
another woman holding and caressing her 
own baby; to the child placing. agency 
which bore the brunt of the woman’s scath- 
ing and nearly always untruthful complaints; 
and to the visitor who had periods of doubt 
as to the rightness of the plan. She did not 
urge the woman to go to work; she did not 
want her to find comfort anywhere, not 
even in remunerative occupation. But she 
told the woman that she would have to 
begin to clean up now and to see to it that 
the girl went to school regularly and that the 
family, reduced in size, was getting the 
proper food and care. She also wanted the 
woman to find out what she was really 
living for—whether vengeance for her 
husband’s treatment, or love and care of her 
children. 

Response came almost immediately. The 
woman appeared in the district office with 
brilliantly white scalp, hair waved, clean 
shirt waist, fairly presentable skirt and 
spotless white apron. Odors of one kind and 
another were gradually dealt with and 
eliminated. Talks on the delight of clean- 
liness were woven into each conversation; 
little appeals to vanity and the desire to be 
attractive and liked were inserted where- 
ever possible; serious admonitions were given 
to have decayed teeth replaced, and so on. 

The girl did go to school regularly. A 
psychologist had been consulted and ad- 
vised that every opportunity should be 
given to develop her possibilities. She 
was sent to summer school and during the 
following school year had worked her way 
from the fourth to the seventh grade. She 
noticed the improvement in her mother’s 
appearance and quickly responded by keep- 
ing herself clean and wholesome looking. 
She took a new pride in her appearance 
and learned to make some of her own 
clothes. 

Meanwhile the visitor was careful to let 
the mother come to her whenever she 
wanted to talk about the babies and the 
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imaginary ill treatment they were receiving. 
Every sidestep from the path of truth was 
corrected and gradually the woman was 
made to see that her untruthfulness at the 
beginning of the visitor’s acquaintance 
with her had accomplished nothing but 
difficulty and the sort of pain only mothers 
know about. 

When new habits were sufficiently well 
established—diet of wholesome food as- 
sured, regularity in bathing observed, and 
so on—and especially when the woman 
finally gave definite proof that she was 
ready to tackle life on the basis of truth and 
fairness, the visitor began to think about 
re-establishing the home. An agreement 
was made with the court that one child at 
a time should be returned and that the 
family be closely observed before another 
was given her. The mother leaped at the 
chance and within an hour or two she had 
found a house (an amazing fact at a time 
when houses were simply not to be found), 
hunted up a soft hearted secondhand furni- 
ture man who did wonders for her, and with 
the purchase of additional furniture by the 
society (to be paid for by the family) the 
new venture was started. 

It has been five months now since the 
last child was returned to the mother; and 
while she may yet at times try to gain her 
ends by ways of her own not altogether 
truthful and while she yet fails sometimes 
to value the obligation of debts incurred 
beyond her income, she knows that the 
visitor understands her and is very often 
able to anticipate her actions or to make her 
correct them. Her happiness in the pos- 


session of her children is sweet and is more 
and more filling her life. While she still 
has a somewhat vicious and resentful atti- 
tude toward her husband, the efforts she 
makes to find him do not interfere with the 
regular care of the children or the home. 
She keeps them clean and gives them proper 
diet. The second girl has been introduced 
to a girl scout troop and enjoys the disci- 
pline, activities and recreation. The oldest 
boy has found friends in two Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries who are interesting themselves 
in his education, employment and recreation. 
The oldest girl, while not eager to improve 
her position, is a companion to her mother 
and finds her greatest pleasure in providing 
clothing for her baby brother and sister. 
Altogether it would seem that the family, 
without the father, might succeed in living 
up to fair standards of family unity, honesty, 
usefulness, and happiness. 


If there is anything exceptional in the 
treatment, almost daily contact with the 
family probably has first place. The 
favorable circumstance that the family 
lived but a few blocks from the office cannot 
be ignored, however. 

Was the visitor justified in ceasing her 
efforts to restore a wage earning power to 
the family? 

Was her action in removing the children 
temporarily too radical, knowing as she 
did that they stood for the best in the 
mother’s life? 

Did she take too great a risk in re-estab- 
lishing the family when both background 
and history were known to be unfavorable? 
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THE INVISIBLE ENVIRONMENT 
OF AN IMMIGRANT 


MARY E. HURLBUTT 
Director, United States Branch International Migration Service, National Board Y. W.C. A. 


WISH it were permissible, without re- 
marks of my own, to throw the title of 
this paper into a ring of discussion, 
especially as I know that the invisible 
environment is not new to any case worker. 

During the past year I have had occasion 
to ask case workers from a variety of agen- 
cies what special difficulties they encounter 
in their practice among immigrant families. 
I have been interested to discover what 
attempts they have made to understand the 
social heritage of their foreign clients, what 
means they have discovered for pursuit of 
information in foreign countries, and to 
what extent they know and make use of such 
typical institutions of foreign community 
life in the United States as foreign language 
newspapers. The answers have been reveal- 
ing. I think I am not unjust in saying that 
they seem to indicate the failure of many 
case workers to apply their own most 
cherished principles to their work with 
foreign families, and that this is, at least in 
part, due to a poverty of tools, a fact which 
reflects on training schools and research 
groups. 

It may be helpful to give a few of these 
answers, with the reservation that they are 
quoted from memory. Recently a case 
supervisor answered the questions put to her 
by saying, “Our workers are not concerned 
with conditions in the countries immigrants 
come from, because when they get to Ameri- 
ca immigrants must leave their old life 
behind.” <A secretary admitted that very 
little could be found in the records of immi- 
grant families in her office concerning social 
complications involving factors in foreign 
countries. She explained, “Our workers are 
so helpless to deal with these problems that 
they tend to neglect them altogether.” 
Another social worker, unusually sensitive 
to personality, seemed nevertheless to give 
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evidence of a serious blind spot when her 
advice was sought as to where in her com- 
munity one could find foreign language 
newspapers on sale. She answered, “Immi- 
grants in our community don’t need foreign 
language papers; they begin to read English 
ever so soon after arrival.” 

A social worker who has spent some years 
in training students says she considers that 
the most important progress that can be 
looked for in the case work field in the 
immediate future is a more discriminating 
understanding of the immigrant. Remarks 
like the last, indicating a realization of 
failure and inadequacy, are heard with in- 
creasing frequency. Many case workers 
feel that in practice with immigrant families 
their most careful plans seem to break 
against a wall of ignorance, or under the 
weight of passive resistance; they feel them- 
selves facing an impenetrable jungle of 
strange attitudes and habits as a result of 
which their clients’ behavior is incalculable. 
This is a serious situation if there is even 
half truth in the popular charges concerning 
the burden of dependents, defectives and 
delinquents which migration foists upon us. 

Raymond Pearl, speaking as a biologist, 
recently pointed out that fundamentally mi- 
gration is a problem of the adaptation of the 
human organism to a new environment. 
Surely in its social implications this is a 
challenge to case workers. It is fair to ask 
whether we have honestly faced our own 
inadequacy. Someone needs to chart the 
territory to be explored, to shape the ques- 
tions that need answering, to break up the 
jumble of ignorance and helplessness and 
prejudice. 

I am not competent to do this, and all I 
dare attempt is the selection of a number of 
concrete illustrations, hoping thereby to 
suggest a method of approach, an attitude 
of mind, rather than to give information. 

When we are told that case workers must 
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understand the environmental factors in 
their clients’ lives, we can hardly give this 
proposition fresh consideration, it falls 
into such a calloused pocket of our mind. 
One may further insist that this environ- 
ment is only to a limited degree a physical 
one—that not mere things but the values 
they become endowed with, the interests 
built around them; not mere people but the 
special not-to-be-duplicated relationships 
between individuals determine the signifi- 
cance of their lives. That which Professor 
Thomas calls one’s definition of a situation 
far outweighs the more physical aspects in 
its influence on our behavior. But once we 
admit that mere physical vicinity in time 
or place is not the factor determining what 
things surrounding our client shall have 
significance for him, that things far away and 
long ago may truly be part of his environ- 
ment, then we have committed ourselves 
to a far-reaching proposition which should 
startle us to a realization of our present 
clumsiness and into demanding more and 
more help in equipping ourselves for work 
with our foreign-born clients. 

Roughly speaking, the immigrant’s en- 
vironment is a dual one. I was going to 
say that you may discover one half of it 
in America, but this would be misleading 
because the proportion shifts. As time goes 
on certainly the old world recedes; if this 
process is not cruelly and artificially forced 
it is natural and inevitable and may spell 
growth and healthy reorganization of per- 
sonality. But after all, the immigrant’s 
environment in America is not an American 
environment. I cannot attempt to give 
any interpretation of the variety of im- 
migrant communities here, but one may 
find a clue to their understanding in Park 
and Miller’s Old World Traits Transplanted. 
Here it is pointed out that the characteristic 
institutions found in immigrant communi- 
ties are attempts to reproduce in the new 
world the modes of social expression and 
organization familiar at home. The genuine 
reproduction is of course impossible: we 
get monstrosities neither American nor 
old-world but having a tincture of both, 
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makeshift institutions, cheap and ugly and 
unsatisfying even to the immigrant, but 
meeting at least his habitual intimate needs 
as nothing in the American community 
can. Among these are the national so- 
cieties, the fraternal organizations, the 
language schools and the churches. 

Many case workers have graduated from 
the 100 per cent American variety who 
consider seemingly un-Anglo-Saxon institu- 
tions as dangerous alien idiosyncrasies 
which a right-minded immigrant should 
drop before reaching Ellis Island. Their 
imaginative understanding plays around 
the foreign community life in America. 
They learn to add spaghetti to every grocery 
order for an Italian family. They submit 
cheerfully when the Italian mother insists 
on swathing the whole family—even the 
baby—in black in case of the death of a 
relative. They remember that the Czech 
Sokol and the National Polish Alliance may 
be counted as sources for relief. But, until 
the case worker penetrates behind these 
surface manifestations of age-old habits 
and attitudes, her understanding remains 
trivial, she is sure to blunder and wound 
the most cherished susceptibilities. She 
will fail to utilize the cultural resources 
her clients are predisposed to respond to; 
her suggestions will seem artificial or even 
repulsive, and her clients’ behavior will 
remain baffling and unpredictable. 

The case worker blunders when, per- 
ceiving the inarticulate hunger for artistic 
expression in the young Czech, she supplies 
her with modern American music and fails 
to share with her the folk melodies that 
are the dearest racial heritage of her people. 
The case worker blunders when, unconscious 
of the frustration and strain which result, 
she offers the first machine job that is 
available to the European trained in skillful 
handiwork or talented in design; or when 
she fails to appreciate the humiliation a 
European intellectual experiences when he 
of necessity accepts manual work. She 
blunders in her eagerness to make friends 
with the aggressive young thing, born in 
America of old-world parentage, who finds 
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in the social worker her ideal of everything 
American—and the recipient of confidences 
about her mother’s queer un-American 
ways. A conscientious social worker may 
exhort this young thing to obedience and 
respect, but unless she has an intimate and 
discriminating understanding of how things 
look to the mother and why, historically, 
it is inevitable that they should look so, 
she cannot do more than sound outwardly 
pious while inwardly she shares the child’s 
sense of queerness and increases that break 
between the two generations which spells 
the destruction of moral protection for 
the younger one. 

An immigrant’s behavior may look like 
or even criminality, when 


““cussedness”’ 
its explanation may be in traditions that 
have their roots deep back in ancestral 
and community life of which the social 
worker is unaware. This is illustrated 
by Park and Miller in a quotation from 
Wermert’s book on the Sicilian govern- 
ment: 

One of the (Sicilian) characteristics is the recognition 
of the principle of omertd. What do we understand 
by omertad? Omertd is a moral code which has never 
been written, but which is more or less instinctively 
present in all Sicilians, in the peasant as well as in the 
highly cultivated city dweller . . The moral code 
of omertad demands firmness, energy, and seriousness, 
a self-reliant and self-conscious mind whose activities 
are as far as possible independent of the civil authorities. 
It seeks help through oneself and not through the 
court or police. It has that quality of knightliness 
which characterizes duelists, who settle their differences 
between themselves, far from the police courts. Re- 
venge is accomplished quietly, unaided, or with the 
help of trusted friends. 

What a flood of light such a historic 
explanation throws on the outbursts of 
violence which sometimes occur among 
Sicilians in American cities! 

Often, in her eagerness to Americanize, 
the social worker cuts off the immigrant 
from the very interests and ideals on which 
his personality has been developed and on 
which its further growth must be based. 
Responsibility for relatives overseas, love 
of the homeland, even political loyalty, are 
social assets and many times should be con- 
served; some can be transplanted as the new 
world ties deepen and spread. The fact that 


old loyalties are easily shed does not necessa- 
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rily indicate a potentiality for fine American 
citizenship. 

I remember an important step in my own 
education, coming as a result of a difference 
of attitude between myself and an Armenian 
friend: Our difference, which threatened 
to become acrimonious, centered around the 
question of the possibility of disregarding the 
United States Immigration Law. To me it 
seemed unethical to evade the law; to her | 
seemed perfunctory and unresponsive to a 
tragic human situation. Luckily the Armen- 
ian had an analytical habit of mind. In the 
heat of debate she stopped and sought the 
historical explanation of our attitudes. “To 
me laws are unimportant. My people have 
been for centuries under the bad and stupid 
government of Turkey; we had no obligation 
to obey laws and often the courageous moral 
thing to do was to disobey. You have been 
taught that laws are made by the people for 
the common good and they are identified in 
your mind with a moral obligation.”” The 
hostile flavor of our disagreement faded 
away. I believe the Armenian, recognizing 
that her attitude could not be blindly trans- 
ferred to an American institution, has 
become increasingly willing to respect the 
American attitude. 

Of course most immigrants are not ana- 
lytical. They cannot say why they feel as 
they do, and the burden of understanding 
falls on the social worker. Often we are 
trapped by words—words which even in a 
homogeneous group carry such a different 
freightage when used by different individuals. 
I remember the significance of my discovery 
that in Czechoslovakia “religion”’ spelled 
submission to clerical authority, whereas 
the term “spiritual experience’? conveyed 
something we could share in conversation. 
The Pole is not lying to the immigration 
inspector when he speaks of his uncle’s 
daughter as his sister. In Polish the two 
relationships are designated by the same 
word, siostra. Language hazards are infin- 
itely multiplied by our sublimely stupid use 
of interpreters. Interpretation is a high art 
about which much could be said. 

In addition to this web of family relation- 
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ships, of socially inherited modes of behavior, 
of economic training and capacity which 
make the immigrant what he is, there are 
more tangible ties with the old world which 
must be accurately understood. Among 
them are the assets and liabilities of citizen- 
ship which the immigrant retains after 
landing. The laws of his native country 
may project themselves across the water 
with disconcerting effect on the immigrant’s 
family life here. No comprehensive attempt 
has been made at comparative study of the 
civil laws of various countries which may 
conflict in their application to the immigrant 
family. A baby born to Italian parents in 
the United States has a dual citizenship. 
According to the American law he is Ameri- 
can if born on our soil. In Italy as, for that 
matter, in most European countries his 
citizenship is determined by his parentage. 
In a case quoted by a family welfare society, 
an Italian father returned to Italy from the 
United States taking his American born 
children with him. He was _ prevented 
from returning here because of illiteracy. 
The mother in America wanted the children 
returned to her as she could provide them 
with a better home than that in Italy but the 
Italian court refused to recognize her claim. 
More serious is the situation of minority 
populations of certain European countries 
who forfeit citizenship and the right of 
re-entrance by emigrating. If they are 
refused admission to the country of destina- 
tion they are indeed men without a country. 
A Roumanian Jew naturalized in the United 
States may give birth to a child in Germany: 
this child has absolutely no claim on any 
country and need not be admitted or allowed 
to tarry in any country, if it is contrary to 
that country’s immigration policy. 

The practical resultst of the Cable Law, 
granting independent citizenship to women 
and incidentally abrogating the citizenship 
which a foreign woman acquires by marrying 
an American citizen, have been to denation- 
alize many women. In most European 
countries a woman loses citizenship when 
she marries a foreigner. 

A young Czechoslovak who had emigrated 


to the United States as a child had failed 
to take out his papers although he had an 
American wife and children. After the 
war he returned to his native village to 
find his parents. Just as it had never 
occurred to him that he needed to be natur- 
alized in this country which he felt he 
belonged to so thoroughly, so he did not 
realize his legal obligations to the country 
he had left as an infant. A fellow villager 
warned him that he was liable to military 
service and must report to the police. 
Terrified by the prospect of having his 
return to his wife and children and to his 
job cut off, the boy decided to escape. He 
made his way on foot to Hamburg and 
stowed away on a steamer. Discovered at 
Ellis Island he was subject to deportation; 
returned to Czechoslovakia his status would 
be that of a deserter from the army. When 
this case was brought to the attention of 
an official he shrugged his shoulders and 
imply remarked that the law must be 
obeyed. Luckily a social worker became 
aware of the boy’s danger before deportation 
took place and through the Czechoslovak 
Legation the boy was absolved from military 
service and allowed to go back to his family. 
Immigrant families cannot be protected 
from unwittingly transgressing a law unless 
their status is understood and their obliga- 
tions made clear to them. 

Marriage laws, divorce laws, laws re- 
lating to guardianship of children and the 
transfer of property—all these should be 
considered by social workers, especially 
when there are international conflicts. 
Many of these points are within the province 
of the consular agents but are apt to be 
handled in a purely legalistic way without 
regard to social consequences. 

Perhaps I seem to demand a great deal, 
and yet nothing short of this painstaking 
and intimate understanding of the immigrant 
can equip us to serve him. A few practical 
suggestions are possible: The legal field 
should be explored and correlated. The 
facts of most practical importance to case 
workers might be issued in a hand book. 
In lieu of this many suggestions may be dug 





